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there must be a true alliance of the spirit. Without it, this war-
time alliance cannot be forged into an effective instrument
wherewith to carry out the tasks of the post-war world. Sir
Stafford Cripps, on his return from Moscow, declared his con-
viction that it was now essential to turn, to quote his own words,
"our forced association as common enemies of Hitler into a
willing co-operation in the reconstruction of Europe after the war."
That Russia's contribution to a reconstructed international
politics will be great once she gains a decisive victory over German
Fascism is becoming clear to perceptive minds. The British
Government have already declared their intention to foster the
spirit of sincere collaboration with the Union of Soviet Socialist
Republics after the war, and an overwhelming majority of the
British public desire it. The Trade Union movements of both
countries realise the necessity of strengthening the bonds of
sympathy and comradeship between the workers. The Russian
Trade Delegation came to Britain to establish personal contacts
with British working men and women. The delegates visited
factories and noted British methods of wartime production.
But this spirit of close collaboration with Soviet Russia cannot
grow without removing that ignorance and suspicion which have
so long vitiated her relations with Britain. The fear of what is
implied by the expression "Russian encroachment" has not
disappeared, and there is a considerable volume of opinion that
regards permanent alliance of capitalist states with the Union of
Soviet Socialist Republics as anathema.
"In the course of the last twenty years/' observes M. Maisky at
the opening of the Russian Course for Teachers organised by the
Board of Education, "for reasons upon which I have no desire to
dwell, my country was subjected to a very regrettable misre-
presentation in the world at large. Thus the people of my country
were separated from the rest of the world, including Great
Britain, by a wall of ignorance and suspicion. To destroy this
wall, to clear the air, to make the peoples outside the Soviet Union
understand my country better, is a matter of highest importance,
especially now. On this to a very large extent depends the possi-
bility of close collaboration between our two countries during the
war and after the war, when our common foe has been utterly
crushed and annihilated. And without such collaboration between
the Soviet Union and Great Britain, with the friendly co-opera-